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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 

THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 

TRUSTEES. 

1905. 

The year that has just closed has marked an epoch in the 
history of the Museum. A little more than a third of a cen- 
tury, the period of one generation, has elapsed since it first 
came into existence. With the deaths of Samuel Putnam 
Avery, Frederick W. Rhinelander, and Louis P. di Cesnola, 
the generation which watched over its birth and directed its 
early development has almost entirely passed away. Only two 
of its original trustees remain in active service, Joseph H. 
Choate and Rutherfurd Stuyvesant. 

Its leaders during the first years of this period — its first 
President, John Taylor Johnston, its first Vice-President, Will- 
iam C. Prime — had given place to Henry G. Marquand and 
William E. Dodge. Since their death the duties of leadership 
have fallen largely upon the three older members of the genera- 
tion of founders who have just been taken from us. 

The newer generation of trustees, some of whom are al- 
ready old in the service of the Museum, now enter upon their 
labors, and into the opportunities which their labors have 
created. 

What has been the result of these labors, and what are 
these present opportunities? 

A generation ago the Museum was provisionally installed 
in a private house rented for the purpose, where were displayed 
a comparatively small number of objects mostly loaned for tem- 
porary exhibition. Now the Museum is permanently estab- 
lished in public buildings under an arrangement with the City 
which practically insures their maintenance and enlargement, 



and has become itself the owner of large collections which more 
than fill all its exhibition space. 

Then the Museum had no assured income with which to 
meet administration expenses or enlarge its collections. Now 
three-fourths of the income needed for maintenance is pro- 
vided by the City, and it has an assured income of over $200,000 
for the purchase of art objects. 

Then public interest in an art museum had to be created 
and quickened with laborious effort. Now that interest is well 
nigh universal, and only requires direction and leadership. 

Future generations will bear in grateful remembrance the 
names of those who have been so instrumental in laying these 
broad foundations, and not least of all the three from whom 
we have been parted during the past year. 

FUTURE POLICY OF THE MUSEUM. 

DIRECTORSHIP. 

Among the many problems raised by the sudden death of 
our late director, that of first importance was the choice of his 
successor. In this the Trustees have proceeded deliberately 
and have sought to find a man of marked executive ability, of 
extensive practical museum experience, of sympathetic knowl- 
edge of art, not of the special art of a particular time or people, 
but of all the arts of all times and of all peoples ; a man also in 
touch with the modern art movement and not only acquainted 
with but interested in the educational functions of museum 
work. They believe they have found these qualities in Sir 
Caspar Purdon Clarke, Art Director of the South Kensington 
Museum, and they congratulate the American people, as well 
as themselves, in having found him so keenly alive to the pos- 
sibilities of our Museum as to be willing to exchange the digni- 
fied and assured position which he held in his own home country 
for one which he must believe to be of greater opportunity in 
our own. 
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Essentially a man of the people as he is, and having won 
his way to distinction by his own efforts as so many of our 
own countrymen have done, we feel sure that he will find a 
hearty welcome and a congenial home in our American re- 
public. 

DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND 
CURATORSHIPS. 

Next in importance to the choice of Director is the more 
complete organization of the Museum into a greater number 
of departments, and finding for the head of each new depart- 
ment a curator thoroughly equipped by knowledge and ex- 
perience for his specialty and capable of leadership not only in 
arranging and cataloguing his department, but in enlarging it 
and utilizing its educational possibilities. 

The Trustees are not prepared at the present time to make 
any announcement with regard to the departmental divisions of 
the Museum or the choice of new Curators, except to state that 
they realize the importance of these decisions. Final conclusions 
should preferably await conference with the new Director, 
which has not as yet been practicable. 

SYSTEMATIC DEVELOPMENT AND ARRANGE- 
MENT OF OUR COLLECTIONS. 

The collections of the Museum have not been systematic- 
ally developed under any comprehensive plan. In some depart- 
ments it is lamentably deficient; in others perhaps abnormally 
extended; in many inadequately represented. This condition 
is quite as apparent to the Trustees as to the artistic public. 
Nor does it result from any volition on their part. It is the 
inevitable consequence of having had to rely in the past for our 
expansion upon gifts, and of having had no means of our own 
with which to enlarge our collections in those directions which 
gifts did not supply. 



Nor could the Museum in the earlier years of its growth 
have wisely declined gifts, which may have sometimes included 
objects hardly worthy of permanent display. To do so might 
have alienated public interest and cut off its only immediate 
means of growth. 

Those who may now be disposed to cavil should put them- 
selves in the position of its founders and test their wisdom in 
accepting gifts by the situation which then confronted them. 
Nor did these founders have any alternative of choice in what 
they should accept. It was to take what was offered or noth- 
ing. Those who now in fairness look at our collections from 
this viewpoint will wonder not at what is lacking, but at 
what has been accomplished under such conditions during the 
brief span of a single generation. 

The present situation is different. Our Museum has al- 
ready taken a place among the great storehouses of art in the 
civilized world. Any works of art are honored by a place in its 
halls. We have resources, inadequate to be sure, but still con- 
siderable, with which to enlarge our collections. We have been 
at liberty in recent years to exercise more careful discrimination 
in accepting gifts, and we may now rigorously exclude all 
which do not attain to acknowledged standards. We can also 
now for the first time build up our collections according to a 
comprehensive scientific plan. 

In doing so it will be the aim of the Trustees not merely 
to assemble beautiful objects and display them harmoniously, 
still less to amass a collection of unrelated curios, but to group 
together the masterpieces of different countries and times in 
such relation and sequence as to illustrate the history of art in 
the broadest sense, to make plain its teaching and to inspire and 
direct its national development. 

They will not forget that the original purpose of the 
Museum, as set forth in its charter, was largely educational, 
and was not merely that of " establishing " a great collection of 
art objects, but " of encouraging and developing the study of 
the fine arts and the application of arts to manufactures and 
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practical life and of advancing the general knowledge of kin- 
dred subjects." 

PUBLIC SUPPORT. 

The reorganization and enlargement of the Museum force, 
its development on the educational side, and the proper use of 
its present opportunities for acquiring additions to its collec- 
tions, necessitates a large increase in its annual resources, and 
the assurance that this increase will be permanent and can be 
safely counted on from year to year. 

This naturally leads to consideration of the present finan- 
cial condition of the Museum. 

Its administration expenses for the current year exceed by 
about $50,000 the appropriation of the City for this purpose. 
This deficiency must be supplied from the private resources of 
the Museum, which except for its existence could be applied 
to increase its collections. 

The Museum will from this time on have the income of 
the Jacob S. Rogers fund, the use of which, however, is limited 
to " the purchase of rare and desirable art objects and books 
for the library." Its other sources of income applicable to pur- 
chases are insignificant. 

It is manifest that the enlargement of its staff of curators, 
the preparation of handbooks and catalogues and other new re- 
quirements incident to extension, will call for a large increase 
in its administration expenses. A substantial part of this in- 
crease should come from the City. Some part of it will un- 
doubtedly have to come from private sources. For the enlarge- 
ment of its collections on the other hand, unlike European 
museums, it must rely entirely on individual gifts. 

The Trustees hope that the time will never come when the 
Museum should not and may not successfully appeal to the 
generosity of our citizens from year to year. Such giving keeps 
the Museum in sympathetic touch with its public, and its pub- 
lic in sympathetic touch with the Museum. Contributions of 
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this character, however, cannot be relied upon to meet a recur- 
ring annual budget which is necessarily increasing with the 
natural growth of the Museum. There should be a larger ap- 
propriation from the City for maintenance ; there should be an 
endowment fund for such expenses of maintenance as the City 
does not meet, and there should be a still larger endowment fund 
for new purchases without restrictions of character or scope. 

The only regular contributions which the Museum is re- 
ceiving from year to year are ten dollar dues from annual 
members. It is believed that many of these members would be 
quite as ready to pledge themselves for larger contributions, and 
it is proposed to constitute other classes of membership, with 
dues of twenty-five and one hundred dollars, which may ulti- 
mately qualify such members for fellowship rights. 

COLLECTIONS OF AMERICAN ART. 

Among the many directions in which extensions of our 
collections is desirable there is one which has peculiar claims 
upon our interest and patriotism, that is the art of our own coun- 
try. Foreigners coming to America naturally expect to find in 
the chief museum of our country the evidence of what America 
has done and indeed the material for full appreciation of the 
development of American art. Our own countrymen should 
expect nothing less. The achievements of American art, using 
the word in its broadest sense, and the position accorded to it 
at recent international expositions warrant us in giving it an 
important place in our American museum. 

This is a direction in which the Museum should be able to 
appeal successfully for its needs to the generosity and pa- 
triotism of our private citizens, who own the finest American 
works of art, and many of whom will undoubtedly be glad to 
give to their ownership a public use. 

It has been not infrequently suggested that the Museum 
should make known its own wants in this particular. With 
this end in view, and as a first step in this direction, there is 
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appended to this report a list of some of the best known de- 
ceased American painters who either are not at all or are not 
adequately represented in our collections, 

NEW WING. 

The necessary legislation has been secured for the exten- 
sion of the Museum by a new wing at an expense not to ex- 
ceed $1,250,000. Messrs. McKim, Mead & White have been 
selected as architects, and plans for this extension are already 
in progress. 

JACOB S. ROGERS BEQUEST. 

During the year the Museum has substantially realized the 
full amount of this generous bequest. It amounts, as carried 
on the books of the Museum, to $4,904,811.38, assuring an 
annual income of over $200,000. 

By order of the Board of Trustees, 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 

President. 

ROBERT W. de FOREST, Secretary. 



